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3. CHRISTMAS CARDS, BUT 
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HERE IN MEXICO WE HAVE ANGEL. HIDALGO =3K- THE WORLD'S MOST 
DISTINGUISHED ARTIST IN ANGELS, WHO WITH PUBLISHER oT 
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EUGENIO FISCHGRUND HAS PUT TOGETHER THE FAMOUS oe? 
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... AND NOW OFFERS A COMPLETELY NEW 
"i 1959-60 COLLECTION ae. 


You can’ buy them -- saving import duties -- at: And in the U. S. 
Gedlioes's At ail leading department stores and gift shops 
Woolworth a. Distributed by 


Central de Publicaciones ° . Marcel Schurman y 
La Helvetia : ‘ San Francisco, Cal. g ot 


(in Mexico City) for Editorial Mexico, S. A. 
or ask at your hotel 

















INTEREST 


August 15, Feast of the Assumption. The oc- 
casion is celebrated in all cathedrals and chapels 
throughout Mexico. Special attention is given to 
this fiesta in Oaxaca where hymns in the Zapo- 
tecan language are sung to the Virgin. A dance 
called the “‘Bolonchén"’ is performed in one of 
the public squares. Elsewhere the feast is cele- 
brated with bullfights, fairs, races and similar 
entertaiments. 


August 22, Cordoba (Veracruz). A four-day’ 
celebration is held to commemorate the signing 
of a treaty which freed Mexico form the Spanish 
yoke. Following the ideology behind, ‘‘The Spirit 
of 1776'', in the United States, New Spain became 
an independent country, and the name itself was 
discarded, too. The ‘‘Insurgentes’’ chose the 
name of Mexico, after ‘‘Mexi,"’ one of the gods 
in the Aztec religion. 


August 20, (Mexico City). In 1847, the Chvu- 
rubusco battle was fought in the vicinity where 
the Country Club now stands. General Winfield 
Scott fought against General Anaya who was 
forced to surrender for lack of fighting equipment. 
History relates that when Scott approached Ana- 
yo and said: “‘The battle is over and we have 
won,’ the Mexican General replied: ‘If we had 
had more ammunition, you wouldn't be here!” 


August 1-6. Saltillo, (Coahuila). A _ six-day 
celebration in honor of e/ Santo Cristo de la 
Copilla, or the Christ of the Chapel. Caravans 
of pilgrims arrive from nearby towns and villages 
to attend Hig Mass at the Cathedral, and to 
participate in the fair. Bullfights and other enter- 
toinments provided for the occasion. Legend says 
that on the 6th of August, 1608, for no ap- 
parent reason, a mule appeared on the streets 
of Saltillo bearing a large box on its back. Cur- 




















ious townsmen opened the box and found a life- 
size figure of Christ on the Cross. As people 
gothered to admire the statue, the mule disap- 
peared mysteriously. Special importance is given 
to the display of the famous-colored-striped sa- 
rapes manufactured in Saltillo. 
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fiestas & spectacles 


August 5. Ixtantepec Nieves, (Oaxaca), A gay 
festival in honor of the Virgin of the Snows. Fair, 
fireworks, cockfights, dancing and singing in the 
streets. The famous and delicious Oaxaca ta- 
males are sold in decorated booths. 


August 6. Lagos de Moreno, (Jalisco). The 


yearly feast of the Crucified Redeemer of Chipin- 
que. The statue of Christ is borne on the should- 
ers of six men and carried through the fields, 
ranches and adjacent haciendas in an effort to 
evoke rain. Trivmphant arches, paper streamers 
and flower are placed on the route of the proces- 
sién. Children’ in fancy costumes of white and 
blue materials, the colors of the Virgin strew 
flowers and berries on the road. A banquet 
is held in honor of the parish priest and prom- 
inent politicos. Chicharrones, tacos, enchiladas, 
and other savory dishes are sold in the plazas 
and small restaurants, as well as beer, pulque, 
tequila and soft drinks. ’ 


August 8-12. San Lorenzo, (Chihuahua). A 


revelry in honor of St. Lawrence where according 
to legend, a statue of the saint was carried on 
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AUGUST climate 
CITY (F) {INCHES) 
temp. Rain 
Acapulco 38 9.8 
Cuernavaca 68 8.7 
Guadalajara 68 7.9 
Merida 81 5.1 
Mexico, D. F. 61 41 
Monterrey 81 2.9 
Oaxaca 69 4.1 
Puebla 63 5.8 
Taxco 70 12.0 
Tehuantepec 71 3.2 
Veracruz 81 12.0 











a cart during the Colonial period from the City 
of Chihuahua to San Antonio, Texas. The cart 
broke down an the bank of the Rio Grande and 
a flood ensued which caused much damage in 
the vicinity. These facts made the people believe 
that St. Lawrence wished to remain on that par- 
ticular spot, and a church was erected in his 
honor. In time the village of San Lorenzo sprang 
around it. 


August'8. Parache, (Micheacan). A feast with 
no religious bearing. Group of Sefioritas dress- 
ed in China Poblana costumes parade the streets 
leading a bull on a rope. The bull is decorated 
with the diverse ingredients that are used in the 
preparation of a very delicious dish named: 
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“Shuripo,’’ which consists mostly of meat, several 
kinds of chiles, onions, spices, etc. Music, rockets 


and singing. 


August 10-20. Zacatian (Puebla). 
so called because it coincides with the harvest- 
ing of apples, one of the chief crops of the area. 
Verbenas in the main plaza, popular music and 
dances. 


Apple Fair, 


August 15. Atemajac del Valle, (Jalisco). Vil- 
lagers celebrate the traditional feast of the As- 
sumption of the Virgin Mary by performing oa 
play-cance called, “The Conquest’’ in which such 
characters as Malinche, (the Aztec girl who be- 
came Cortes’ interpreter) Moctezuma, Hernan Cor- 
tes and others, appear. An old bronze bell, sup- 
posedly forged in Spain in the léth century peals 
for 24 hours. 


August 15-17. Acapantzinge, (Morelos). A 

two-day celebration is held in honor of the As- 
Villagers decorate the front doors of 
their adobe huts with white ond blue paper 
flowers and streamers. Music and dancing in the 
streets. The statue of the Virgin Mary is borne 
on the shoulders of the leading citizens and 
paraded reverently through the village. 


sumption. 


August 21. Zacat , (Zacat ). A week's 
holiday. All work suspended. Carnival around 
the Capilla del Bracho. Dances, food, drinks, bet- 
ting permitted. Ploys performed by amateur ac- 


tors. 





August 24-24. Cordeba (Veracruz). An all- 
day festivity in commemoration of the signing 
of the Treaty between Emperor Iturbide and Vice- 
roy O'Donojy. This treaty gave Mexico its inde- 

dence from Spanish Rule. The pact wos signed 


Pp 





Pp 


in 1821. 


August 25. San Luis Potosi (S. L. P.). A merry 
revelry in honor of the town's patron saint —St. 
Louis. 
serenade. (See page 9). 


Arias Bernal and Fecha 


Dancing in the streets, sky rockets and’ 


August 28. Puebla (Puebla), Fiesta honoring 
St. Augustine. The streets in the neighborhood 
of the church of San Agustin, are decorate with 
colored streamers from which hang the fruits of 
the season. Nuts and pecans are given preferen- 
ce and necklaces are made with nuts. Street 
venders sell servings of the famous dish called: 
“Chiles en Nogada’’ —chiles prepared with a 
delicious nut sauce. Dancing, rockets, music, pup- 
pet shows. 


art 


— will hold on expos- 
sition of their watercolors at the ‘‘Pergela,’’ in 
Alameda Park. 


Carmel Gallery (Carmel-Arts) — at the restav- 
rant by that name, (Genova 70-A) A permanent 
position of Mexi art. 





Diena Gallery — Paseo de la Reforma 489 
Modern Italians. Oils. 


Galeria de Arte Mexicano (Milan 19) — The 
Mexican Society of Etchers, collective works. 


Galerias Romane (Jose Maria Marroqui 5) — 
Women pointers, contemporary Mexican. 


Galerias Pemex (Av. Juarez 94) — Oils and 
Landscapes by Jesus Rosales Cedefio, and oils by 
Angel Marquez. 


dvan Soriano — An exposition of his oils at 
the Galeria Antonio Sovza (Genova 61, 2nd. 
floor). 


PERMANENT EXPOSITIONS 
Museo Frida Kahle — Works and _personalia 


at the former home of this artist and her husband, 
Diego Rivera. Londres 127, Coyoacan. 
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Museo Nacional de Historia — At Chapultepec 
Castle. The home of Maximilian of Austria and 
his wife Carlota during their short reign. Origino! 
furniture and personal possessions, jewelry, china- 
ware. Also relics from the time of Spanish co- 
lonial days, Objets d'art and important documents 
of the Wars of Independence. 


Museo Nacional — Half a block from the National 
Palace facing the Zocalo. (Calle Moneda) Pre- 
Cortesian relics. Aztec, Toltec and Mayan treas- 
ures... stone monoliths, plumed head-gear. One 
of the most interesting museums in the world. 


Museo Nacional de Artes e Industrias Popula- 
res —— Museum with shop adjoining. Visitors 
are welcome to browse and admire or buy pop- 
ular arts and crafts from throughout the country. 
(Av. Juarez 44). 


Museo Nacional de Arte Moderne -— A per. 
manent exhibition of the works of Mexican mod- 
erns, especially the current show: Diego Rivero, 
David Alfaro Stqueiros and Jose Clemente Oroz- 
co. Sculptures and paintings by Antonio Mardonio 
Magafio, Manvel Rodriguez Lozano and others. 
At the Palace of Fine Arts. 


music 


University Symphony Concerts — The three last 
concerts of the season will be given of Bellas 
Artes on August 2, 9, and 16, at 11:15. Director: 
Jose F. Vasquez. 


National Symphony Orchestra of Washington, 
D. C. — On its first lap of a long tour of 
Latin America will give two concerts at Bellas 
Artes on August 3 and 15, at 9 o'clock. Berlioz, 
Copland, Beeth , Haendel, Ravel and Sibelius. 
Howard Mitchell conducting. 





Young People’s Concerts— On the 2, 9, 16, 
23, and 30 of August at 5 p. m. at the Salo 
Ponce at Bellas Artes. Organized by the Young 
People’s National Institute. 


The Yolopatli Orchestra — A: Bellas Artes on 
August 4 at 9. Works of Beach, Locateli, Jimenez 
Marbach, Respighi, Vivaldi and others. 


Choir Concerts -— The ‘‘Coro de Madrigalistos’’, 
will sing on August 10, 17, 23 and 31, at 7 
o clock at Bellas Artes. In the first concert works 
by Phillips, Palestrina, Monterde. Second concert: 
Le Jeune, Archddelt, Gustoidi, Salazar, R. Half- 
fter, Sandi, Villa Lobos. Third and fourth con- 
certs: Van Delden, Maggioni, H. Moncada, Cam- 
pos, Hilhaud, Ravel, Torres Torija, Thompson, 
Ronce and Guty Cardenas. 


Mexican-Checo Festival — 4th of August a! 
Bellas Artes. The Mexican-Checo Orchestra will 
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hold a series of Symphony concerts at 9 p.m. 
Francisco Savin directing. 


National Symphony Orchestra —will give oa 
concert ot Bellas Artes at 9 o'clock. Works by 
Respighi, Wagner, Brahms and others. Constantin 
Silvetri directing. 


e 
Jorge Suarez — A piano recital at Bellas Artes 
ot 9: p. m. Guest violinist, Manuel Sudrez, ac- 


companied by the Bellas Artes Orchestra. Beetho- 
ven, Chopin and Vieutemps. Abel Eisenberg 


directing. 


theater 


Camino a Roma — (The Road to Rome) Robert 
Sherwood's lively comedy of the diverted Car- 
thaginian conqueror, starring Dolores del Rio and 
Pedro Ar dariz. Translated by Salvador Novo. 
Sets by Antonio Lopez Mancera. Under the direc- 
tion of Romney Brent. The beginning of a long 
series of plays at the Insurgentes Theater, (Insur- 
gentes 1587. Tel: 24-58-91) Nightly at 8:30. Sot- 
urdays at 7 and 9:45, Sundays 5 and 8. No per- 
formance on Mondays. 





Romanof y Julieta — A frothy satire on Amer- 

icons and Russians by Peter Ustinov. Featuring 
Elvira Quintana, Miguel Manzano and Maria Gar- 
cia Gonzélez. Directed by Jorge Landeta, at the 
Teatro del Bosque (at the back of the National 
Auditorium. Tel: 20-43-32} Daily. performance at 
8:30; Saturdays 7:15 and 9:45; Sundays at 5 and 
8. Under the auspices of the Instituto Nacional 
de Bellas Artes. Closed on Mondays. 


Ei Hombre que Hacia Liover — (The Rain 
Maker) Jose Hernandez's production of Richard 
Nash's tender comedy, now in its seventh month. 
The cast includes Beatriz Aguirre, Antonio Bravo, 
Fernando Lujan, Jose Alonso, Angel Merino and 
Manolo Garcia. At the Teatro del Granero, (at 
the back of the National Auditorium Tel: 20-43-31) 
Performances at 8:30; Saturdays 7:15 and 9:45; 
Sundays at 5 and 8. 


Cinco Pasos al Cielo — (Five Steps to Heaven) 
A Bellas Artes super production of the famous 
comedy for children by Lovise Baver, under the 
direction of Fernando Wagner. Starring Aracelia 
Chavira, Carlos Bribiesca, Azucena Rodriguez and 
others. At the Bellas Artes Theater, (Av. Juorez 
ond San Juan de Letran. Tel: 12-28-11) Monday 
to Friday special performances for school child- 
ren. Saturdays and Sundays for the general 
public. Consult daily papers for possible change 
of schedule. 

Viaje sin Escalas — A diverting comedy by 

the perennial Jacques Deval. Spanish version by 

Irma Erragnola. Directed by Rafael Banquells, 

and starring Ana Berta Lepe, Mauricio Garces, 

Anabel Gutierrez, and Ortiz de Pinedo. At the 


Teatro Sullivan (Sullivan 25. Tel. 46-07-72) Night- 
ly at 8:30; Saturdays at 7:15 and 9:45; Sundays 
at 5 and 8. 


Canesta de Ninos — A comedy with a lot of 

children by Andre Roussin. Directed by Julian 
The cast is headed by Emperatriz Car- 
vajal, Francisco Jambrina, Raul Farell and Miguel 
Macia. At the Teatro Ariel (Cozumel 35, Tel: 
35-39-40) Every evening ot 8:30; Saturdays 7:15 
and 9:45; Sundays 5 and 8. 


Duprez. 


las Cosas Simples — Hector Mendoza's durable 
play of University student life, played nightly 
at the Teatro-Café de la Concordia, (Parque 
Meichor Ocampo 34. On the corner of Mississipi. 
Tel: 14-40-88) Nightly at 8:30; Saturdays at 7:15 
and 9:45; Sundays at 6 and 8:30. 


las Criedas — A magnificent play featuring 
Rita Macedo and Ofelia Guilmain in the stellar 
roles. Presented by the “Poesia en Voz Alta” 
group. Didected by Jose Luis Ibofiez under the 
auspices of Bellas Artes. At the Orientacién, (at 
the back of the National Auditorium. Tel: 20-90- 
10) Evenings at 8:30; Saturdays 7:15 and 9:45; 
Sundoys oat 5 and 8. 


El Error de Estar Vivo — (The Mistake of Being 
Alive). A tragicomedy by Aldo de Benedetti, star- 


- 
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ring Wolf Rubinskis and Manola Saavedra, who 
are somewhat miscast, and Narciso Busquets. Di- 
rected by Enrique Rambal. A bit uneven but 
not uninteresting. At the Sala Chopin (insurgen- 
tes and Puebla. Tel. 11-38-17) Evening perform- 
ances at 8:30; Saturdays 7:15 and 9:45; Sundays 
at 5 and 8. 


sport. 


Boxing — Arena Coliseo, Peru 77. Fights are 
Mondays and Wednesdays starting at 9 pm. Sat- 
turdays a card is scheduled at the larger Arena 
Mexico, Dr. Rio de la Loze 94, at which time the 
Arena Coliseo closes. 


Baseball — The newly-formed Pan American 
League in the professional Class AA Baseball 
League, will hold the following games in Mexico 
City at the ‘Seguro Social’ baseball Park on 
Avenida Cuauhtemoc: Austin meets Mexico Rojos 
on August in and 2; Tigres meet Tulsa on August 
4, 5, 6, and 7; Amarillo on August 8 and 9; and 
Son Antonio on August 10, 11 and 12. With 
these games the Pan American Professional Base- 
ball 1959 Season closes. 


Fronton Metropolitano — Bahia de Todos San- 
tos 190. Women players using rackets are billed 
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here. Matches Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Fridays, 
Saturdays and sundays at 4:15 pm. On Mondays 
play gets going at 4:30. pm. There is no program 
Thursdays. 


Seccer — Matches at both Stadiums, the ‘‘Civ- 
dad de los Deportes’’ and the “Universidad Noa- 

both located on Avenida Insurgentes. 

Matches are held Sundays at noon between teams 

in the Major Professional League. 

A preliminary is offered at 10 am. Matches ore 

held at only one, stadium at o time. 


cional’’, 


Wrestling — Arena Coliseo, Peru 77. Matches 
on Tuesdays and are at 8:30 pm. Sundoys at 
5 pm. 


horses 


Charros — Mexican charros work out every Sun- 
days morning at 11 am. at the following ranches: 


Rancho ‘‘La Tapatia’’, Calzada del Molino del 
Rey near ‘‘Los Pinos’, the President's residence. 
Rancho ‘Del Charro,"’ on Avenida del Ejercito 
Nacional. 

Rancho ‘Grande de la Villa,’ at the foot of 
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Victoria 
armas SO. 29-— St. Michoel’s Dey meons fiestas in 


“Los Indios Verdes,” 
Highway. 


entrance of the Laredo 


Rancho “Santa Anita,’ Calzada de fo Vigo, 
Senta Anito D. F. 

Hipedrome de Las Americas — Lomas de Sote- 
lo, Mexico City. Racing Tuesdays, Thursdays, Sat- 
urdays and Sundays with the first parade to the 
post at 1:45 pm. Eight race program. Se:eccion 
1-2" in second and last races. 
fourth and sixth 
machines available. Puett starting gate. Auto- 
matic Photo Chart camerz ot the finish line. 
There will be no top races or classics during 
August, September and October. 
is 6% furlongs. 


Quinielas on 


races. Pari mutuel betting 


The race track 


sundry 


Cock fights — 
‘Palenque’ 


Daily starting at 6:80 p. m. El 
Arena, opposite ‘El Toreo’’ Bullring 
on Cuatro Caminos, Estado de Mexico. Betring 
allowed. 


Bulifights — The regular Major Bullfight season 
being over, at the 
two bullrings in Mexico City, starting ot 4 pm. 
on Sundays. 


there are onty “‘Novilladas’’ 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN COMING MONTHS 


a 

Sept 8.— Los Remedios, with pilgrims by the 
thousands, a fair, fireworks and Indian dances 
at this famous shrine. This little image, no larger 
than a doll, is said to have been brought to 
Mexico by Cortés and to have aided the Span- 
iards in their conquest. There are numerous leg- 
ends about her immense powers, and her rivalry 
with the Virgin of Guadalupe, patroness and 
protectress of the Indians, is noted throughout 
much of Mexican history. 


Sept. 15.—— On this night, the eve of Mexico's 
National Independence Day, all Mexico lets out 
one great roar, as citizens gother in the main 

plazas of their towns and re-enact the famous 

Grito de Dolores of Hidalgo and church bells 


ting out once again their Call to Freedom. 


Sept. 16.— Independence Day ceremonies in front 


of the National Palace at the “ocalo sand an 
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Corresponding 
ceremonies are held throughout the country oat 
every state capital and municipal palace. 


the capital. 


all-out parade in 


every village and town named San Miguel, and 
parties at the house of everyone named Miguel 
Since St. Michael is the patron saint of horse- 
men, the charros are especially active at this time. 


Oct. 4.— St. Francis Day, which of course means 
merry-making for all pueblos, churches, and folks 
who bear his name. 


Oct. 12.— Columbus’ Day—called Dia de la Razo 
(Day of the Race) im Mexico—marks the opening 
of the racing season, along with the usual cer- 

at the Columbus statue on Paseo de lc 





Reforma. 


Nevember. — This is the month that the Big 
“Pro” Season in bullfighting gets underway. The 
best matadors of Spain and the New World 
came together at this time for the fiesta brava. 
Meanwhile, for those interested in bullfighting 
during the summer: months, the novillada season 
continues to offer interesting sport with novice 

toreros fighting yearlings. 














The Hilton Hotel chain, after many years 
of manipulating for an Acapulco operation, 
has taken over the management of pink-and- 
white LaspBrisas, and is doing very well with 
it. The 13-story shell of the bayside skyscraper 
that was to be the Acapulco Hilton is still 
standing idle, however. 

Fashion takes the Acapulco spotlight this 
month. Leading designers are hard at it 
whipping up newer, more alive, more daring, 
and more saleable creations to tempt the 
visitor and to challenge the European sports- 
wear couturieres. 

The Hotel Tropical, waterfront landmark 
reminiscent of by-gone days when Acapulco 
was a fishing village and this hotel was the 
finest and most modern on the Pacific Coast, 


HOT AND COLD WATER 
PELICiOUs MEALS 
*LAYGROUY 

EUROPEAN Pray 


“Hire, 


SWIMMING POOL 


LAS HAMACAS MOTOR HOTEL 
Completely air conditioned. 
On the beach, private tishing 
pier, beautiful tropical gar- 
dens, fresh water swimming 
pool, ic and d ing at 
tos cocoteros night club, din- 
ing room serves the best food 
in town. English spoken. AR- 
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has finally been torn down, and with it went 
memories cherished by the old timers and 
scorned by the newer and faster living crowd. 

Happily there are now others that still 
prefer the easier, gentler ways characterized 
by the old Tropical. Such ignore the conven- 
tions swarming through the city, and pub- 
licity campaigns in search of clientele for the 
excessive number of hotel rooms now in op- 
eration that have obscured the old times when 
the only way to reach Caleta Beach was by 
boat. 

Seekers of the off-beat on the amusement- 
go-round might stalk the after dark jungles 
of Acapulco’s beachside clubs until they lo- 
cate a new sensation: gravel voiced Cuban 
singer José Antonio. The August moon and 
the lapping surf make a perfect background 
for his slyly passionate and wildly rhythmic 
style. 

Acapulco is also a favorite snot for south- 
bound liners and luxury as well as navy cruise 
ships. It’s not unusual to see U. S. navy de- 
stroyer “Norfolk” side by side with the “Lur- 
line”, and the ample harbor of one of the 
Pacific’s most unique bays —almost landlocked 
and nearly invisible from the open sea except 
at certain angles and times of the day-plays 
host to either of them with equal aplomb. 
The “Lurline” is due back this month, with 
a load of funsters aboard, and the town should 
be jumping for days. But then, it usually 
is. 

Arugen is the height of the off-season, so call- 

ed, and prices are lower now than at any 
other time of year. Until December 15, the 
Pacific port will be the perfect vacation 
bargain, with a super abundance of accom- 
modations. Still, the visitor benefits, and Aca- 
pulco, realizing at last that it must offer 
more than natural splendor and lavish rooms 
in order to attract trade, is turning itself 
inside out to please that same visitor. Food is 
‘improving, service is stepped up, and civic 
improvements have removed former eyesores 
from the tourist-eye view of things. All in 
all, it’s a change for the better, and we hope 
to see it sustained. 
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look for the friendly 
Flying Red Horse 


You can buy Mobiloil all 

over Mexico and be sure 

that your car will be 

protected with the finest 
motor oil. 








Mobiloil 


The World’s Largest 
Selling Motor Oil 
In México Mobil Products 
are not available at Gaso- 
line Stations. 











































CIRCULATION 


Answering your two-fold question in copy 
of MTM Ff ran across. It was lying on the 
editor’s desk and I luckily happened to pick 
it up. Enclosed you will find my check for 
$3.00, for which I anticipate much. One favor 
I request: if I should be so fortunate as to 
win a member of the staff in one of your 
sweepstakes (which incidentally I would like 
to hear more about how I can get in on) for 
gosh sake give me enough notice so as to 
soften up my wife, unless it’s one of the male 
staff members, in which case you can throw 
him back in the pot for some lucky girl. “Has- 
ta yo tengo el primer copia, soy esperando 
con todo anticipacion.” Dig that crazy border 
lingo. 

A. C. (Chuck) Riskind 
Edinburg, Texas 


P. S.—Need a good circulation man? 
Yes. 


INFORMATION PLEASE 


In the near future I plan to visit an Island 
which is known as “Isla de Cedros”. It lies 
about halfway down Baja California on the 
Pacific side. The purpose of my visit shall be 
to photograph the local inhabitants and to 
photograph underwater the Manta Ray, which 
I understand return to this area each year to 
spawn, 

The information that I am seeking is: What 
time of the year do the Manta Ray return.to 
the Island, from what point on the mainland 
should I depart from, and can J get transport- 
ation there? 

Any of this information that you might have 
will greatly be appreciated by me. I have 
heard that there is a doctor who visits the 
coastline rendering his services to the people; 
perhaps you know of such a person and could 
give me his address. 

Patricio Pérez 
55 S. La Cumbre Rd. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


We cannot answer this. Will readers familiar 


with Manta Rays please write, and/or the doctor 
who goes there please write Mr. Pérez? And you 
might as well let us in on it, too. Somehow or 
other our education keeps turning out to have been 
most incomplete. 


< our. *eaders 


MONEY IN THE MAILS 


Will you kindly advise us through one of 
your columns about the handling of money in 
Mexico for people who will receive retire- 
ment checks for the United States government. 
We plan to spend the first of our retired 
years in Mexico. We shall receive U. S. Go- 
vernment checks. 

We have received various suggestions such 
as: 


have checks sent for deposit in a bank 
in the U. S. 

have checks mailed to the U. S. Embassy 
in Mexico. 

We should like to know about: 

checking accounts in Mexico. 

savings accounts in Mexico. 

branches of U. S. banks in Mexico. 
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We have been subscribers of MTM since 
1955 and consider its arrival a monthly ad- 
venture. 

Thank you for some enlightenment on the 
above subject. 

Estrelda S. Gray 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


You can receive money in Mexico through exactly 
the same ch Is and as you are ac- 
customed to in the U. S., as there is no restriction 
or ruling about transferring dollars in and out. 
If you plan to be living here, you will necessarily 
want to open an account. You can keep your money 
in dollars, if you like, and checks can be mailed 
‘directly to your bank to deposit. If mailed to you, 
‘they are subject to the same hazards as other 


tha. 





mail, which do exist but are not many. We use 
both methods and have seldom had anything to 
worry about, and checks from subscribers are receiv- 
ed at our office with no greater percentage of 
we understand, than anywhere else. 
However, ordinary mail is not so reliable as their 
air mail or registered, so if you have your money 
transferred by registered mail, this should be about 
as safe as human error will allow. 

If you plan to be moving around, certainly having 
the checks sent to you in care of the U. S. Embassy 
would be a good system. 


mail loss, 
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segunda clase en la Ad- 
F., el 2 


massive twin volcanoes that 
challenge climbers and 
create legends. For more 
on these and other Mexi- 
can peaks see pages 10 
through 19. 
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This little hook 
(MT M's sign), 


swiped from 
the Aztec codices, means 
words, music, wind and 
waves. 
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-J osé Vasconcelos, for many years a 
powerful, though much questioned in- 
fluence in Mexico’s life, died suddenly 
last month at the age of seventy-seven. 
Having specifically requested in his dy- 
ing hour not to be entombed in the 
Rotonda de los Hombres Ilustres, where 
those whom the country most honors are 
taken, his funeral procession of many 
thousands, and truly many kinds, follow- 


car 


earlier years, a position of political lead- 
ership won precisely via his intellectual 
attainments. Men of ideas play a part 
in Latin American life that is at the top 
of the ladder in terms of public respect, 
and therefore it was possible for Vas- 
concelos to have been the father, politic- 
ally speaking, of a whole epoch in his 
country’s life and creative activities. It 
was because of him that Rivera, Orozco, 
Siqueiros and the other artists who made 


a ~=—s history here, were given full leeway to 


ed his body and orders to the humblest 
kind of grave. His last gesture was thus 
completed, in keeping with the hurt 
bitterness, vis-a-vis public life of the 
last decades of his story. 

In the first, he was a decisive leader 
and shaper of history of Mexico’s post- 
revolutionary years. Having run for 
president, fervorously supported by the 
country’s intellectual youth (many of 
whom, including President Lépez Ma- 
teos, now constitute the nation’s govern- 
ment) and having been, so he felt, fraud- 
ulent defeated; Vasconcelos then turned 
his back on all things nationally revolu- 
tionary and became a devout and com- 
pletely conservative voice, but always an 
interesting and eloquent one. 

It is impossible, from the viewpoint 
of life in the United States, to measure 
the unique position in Mexico of a lead- 
ing and respected intellectual. Vascon- 
celos was a philosopher and a historian, 
but he occupied also, especially in his 





put their artistic ideas into practice, at 
the service of, as they asked, their 
people. In their wake followed two gen- 
erations of Mexico’s writers and other 
creative people, and the doors that had 
originally been oponed by Vasconcelos, 
into acceptance in their country’s day 
to day politics, economics, and general 
deevlopment, were never closed. This, 
perhaps, has had more to do with the 
shaping of what Mexico is today than 
any other single factor, and although 
most of the youth, as well as his con- 
temporaries who gave him leadership, 
took it back, when he rejected his former 
position, nevertheless his death brought 
from most forgiveness and recognition 
of his great contribution. 


One of his country’s eminent who 
refused his forgiveness was the very liv- 





ely, explosive artist and naturalist, Dr. 
Atl, whose lore on volcanoes we borrow- 
ed from very generously in putting to- 
gether this issue. 

Dr. Atl is incredible even in a country 
which produces many astonishing people. 
At the age of cerca 90, and lacking one 
leg, he goes nimbly still up and down 
the mountains he has loved all his life. 
He says that in a land of breathtaking 
beauty such as this one is, it is indeed 
surprising that there are no painters of 
landscapes, “not even myself.” It is only 
now, he says, that he is beginning to 
learn how to paint landscapes, “by get- 
ting inside it,” an dit is his usual custom, 
when working on a painting, to pitch a 
tent wherever that landscape may be 
and live in it all hours, until the moment 
of integration, when it becomes alive on 
his sketch pad or canvas, occurs. 


W hen Paricutin errupted into pheno- 
minal infancy in the middle of the corn- 
field some years ago, Dr. Atl bought the 
place in order to have the right to live 
there, which he did day and night for 
many months, recording the life and 
growth of the first voleano mankind has 
ever been able to observe from birth. 


One of the paintings we are publishing 
in this issue is a close-up of Paricutin in 
action. At some future date perhaps we 
will have enough pages to do justice to 
the sketch books of this artist, as well 
as to the rich texture of his own life, 
which has included such feats as lead- 
ing guerrilla battalions and last year 
going on a diving expedition to explore 
possible sites of the lost Atlantis, 

P. S., he found vasés and other ar- 
chaeological pieces at the bottom of the 
sea off the coast of Africa, but how he 
knew where to look has nothing to do 
with run-of-the-mill science. It is proba- 
bly a secret even to him, like the se- 
cret of his phenominal vitality. At pre- 
sent he is revising a book which contains 
some of his experiences and ideas in liv- 
ing, which he calls “One Man Outside 


of the Universe”. 





















































NATIONAL PANORAMA 


NACIONAL FINANCIERA’S GROWTH 
PARALLELS THE ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT OF MEXICO 


Nacional Financiera marked its 25 th anni- 
versary last July 2, in a ceremony distin- 
guished by the presence of Mexico's chief exe- 
cutive, Adolfo Lopez Mateos, the heads of 
Congress and the Supreme Court and members 
of the Presidential Cabinet. Following a brief 
review of the- evolution and activities of this 
official development bank presented by Direc- 
tor General Jose Hernandez Delgado, the 
President assessed the progress of the Mexican 
economy during Nacional Financiera’s first 
25 years. 

‘The fundamental changes in the nation’s 
economic, political and social structure and 
the political stability reigning characterize this 
as the most productive period in Mexico's 
history. The President went on to quality 
some of the outstanding developments, such 
as the growth of almost five times in real 
national income since 1934 and the increased 
importance of industrial activities in its make- 
up. Manufacturing and petroleum output now 
account for 26% and agriculture together with 
stockraising and fishing 23%. Cotton produc- 
tion has grown 11 times, coffee and corn have 
tripled, and wheat output has risen 5 times, 
since 1934. On the other hand, annual steel 
production has expanded from 103,000 tons 
25 years ago to 1,115,000 tons in 1958. 

The country now has 2,470,000 kilowatts of 
installed electricity generating capacity; ... 
45,00 kilometers of highways: 638,400 regis- 
tered motor vehicles; 11,500 million kilometer- 
tons are transported annually by highway and 
12,464 million by railroad. 

Vital statistics were cited by the President 
as an indication of progress in health and 
social security: the birth rate has risen from 
44.3 per thousand inhabitants in 1934 to 46.9 
in 1958, while the death rate dropped from 
23.8 per thousand to 13.3 and infant mortality 
has been cut from 130.3 per thousand to 80.8. 
Total population now numbers close to 33 mil- 
lion. 

Financial growth has not lagged behind, as 
revealed by increases in assets of credit insti- 
tutions and insurance companies, demand and 
savings deposits, other forms of personal sav- 
ings, security issues, and stock market trans- 
actions. 

During this quarter century of rapid growth, 
Nacional Financiera has been a prime instru- 
ment of the Government in its pioneering role 
in economic development, the President con- 
cluded. Financiera’s capital stock will be 
raised from 200 million pesos to 500 million, 
among other measures designed to expand re- 
sources available for investment in Mexico’s 
industrial future. 
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THE SPORTING WORLD acquired 
a new bantamweight boxing ‘champion 
when Joe Becerra delivered his knock- 
out punch to a surprised Alphonse Hali- 
mi. Mexico did even better; it found a 
national hero for itself. 

Young Becerra, richer by $20,000 
after the championship bout in Los An- 
geles against the confident French boxer, 
came home to what will likely go down 
in history as the wildest and most enthu- 
siastic reception any returning hero ever 
received, anyhere. 

It took some 2,000 police and soldiers 
to keep order at the airport when Be- 
cerra’s plane landed, and to get the new 
champion through the crowd authorities 
had to finally hide him in an ambylance 
which went wailing through town direct- 
ly to Los Pinos, where President Adolfo 
Lopez Mateos was waiting to personally 
congratulate the young fighter. 

A FISH IN EVERY POT, or some- 
thing to this effect, is the idea behind 
the Mexican government’s most recent 
plan. Alarmed at a tremendous waste in 
nutritional seafood caught in Mexican 
waters, and aware that here was a rea- 
dy-made brake to the rising cost of 
meat, the government set to work to 
bring fresh fish to the main cities at the 
incredible price of three pesos a kilo, 
which works out to something like 12 
cents a pound: 

In recent years the processing of Mex- 
ican shrimp has become an important 
and lucrative industry. But it was 
wasteful. For every “acceptable” ton 
picked up in fishermen’s nets, two tons 
of undersized shrimp and other edible 
fish were tossed back, dead by this time, 
to the sea. 

For the massive job of organizing the 
catching, processing, transporting, and 


Commons 


distributing of low-priced fish, the gov- 
ernment selected Gonzalo N. Santos, the 
former “cacique”, or political strong. 
man, of San Luis Potosi, which is about 
as far away as you can get from the 
deep sea and its denizens. But Santos 
showed he knew something about orga- 
nization: In scarcely more than a month 
after he took over, the first caravans of 
refrigerated trucks rolled into Mexico 
City, laden with freshly-caught fish at 
p rices right out of the good, good old 


days. S 


A FOURTH company has moved into 
the fabulous sulphur belt in Mexico’s Isth- 
mus ef Tehuantepec to boost the area’s 
yearly production to something like a 
million and a half tons a year. 

The new company is Central Minera, 
S. A., which has been down in the Isth- 
mus for some six years, exploring and 
setting up machinery. Last month the 
long preparations paid off: the company 
brought in a test well containing 99 per 
cent pure sulphur, plans to swing into a 
yearly production of between 100,000 
and 120,000 tons per year. 

TREASURE HUNTERS and adven- 
turous archeologists congregate on the 
coast of Quintana Roo in mid-July to 
begin a beautifully-organized and hand- 
somely-equipped expedition with a three- 
fold purpose: to make petroleum sound: 
ings in the tidelands; to seek out the 
legendary “lost” Maya city which some 
authorities believe may lie at the bottom 
of the lakes near Tulum; and to salvage 
a 40-cannon pirate ship already located 
in shallow waters not far from the is- 
land of Cozumel. 
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August is the 
month of harvest- 
ing and merry- 
making. There 
are grape fairs in 
Aguascalientes 
and Parras (Coa- 

_ huila) and an ap- 
ple fair in Zaca- 
tlan (Puebla). 
But most impor- 

tant on Mexico’s August fiesta calendar 
is the 15th. This is the day of the Vir- 
gin of the Assumption, identified as the 

Patroness of the Cornfield and thus 

making the celebration a double one, 
corn having always played a vital role 
in the existence of the Mexicans. Even 
before the Conquistadors introduced 
Christianity in his life, the Indian held 
special rites.in honor of the Goddess of 
corn at this time.’ Now the young ears 
of corn (first fruits) decorate churches 
and crosses, and only after the Virgin 
has been properly thanked is it permis- 
sible to partake of the harvest. 
Practically every village celebrates 
this day. Especially notable are the fies- 
ta-fairs in Tlaxcala, where the churches 
are covered with huge woven carpets of 
flowers; Teziutlan, a pretty little town 
in Puebla, which features the spectac- 
ular Los Voladores dance; Milpa Alta, 


THIS IS THE MONTH 
when the devil cuts 
loose. 


COUNTRY’S principal vineyard regions celebrate 
their harvest with August fiestas. 


D. F., a little village near Xochimilco, 
which offers horse races, jaripeos, and 
regional dances;; Tuxtla Gutiérrez, 
Chiapas, where mafanitas are sung out- 
side of the church door to entertain the 
Virgin and there are fireworks, sports 
and music for several days; Oxcutzab, 
Yucatan, partiularly noted for its vaque- 
rias, during 
which the popular 
Jarane Yucateca 
is danced tireless- 
ly; and Juchi- 
tlan, Oaxaca, 
where the famous 
Tehuana beauties 
celebrate their 
traditional fiesta, 
the Vela de Agos- 
to. (Page 1 


CUAUHTEMOC, whose 
tragic anniversary is 
celebrated this month. 


T hese fairs usually last several days, 
some the whole month. At last, on the 
30th, even. the devil gets his due, He 
has his “day out on the town”, at which 
time he takes full advantage of the “per- 
mit” given him and commits all kinds 
of mischief and mayhem. One of the 
particular frustrated desires that he 
gives vent to, they say, is to roll in the 
grass and cornfields to his heart’s con- 
tent. After this, it is considered unsafe 
to harvest the crops or gather the flow- 
ers, so don’t say we didn’t warn you. 
Gather your rosebuds and vegetables 
while you may... 


Other fiestas worth seeing in August 
are the 15-day festivities during the 
beginning of the month in San Juan de 
los Lagos, Jalisco, where one can see 
sports events, hear mariachis play and 
watch the famous Jarabe Tapatio per- 
formed on its homeground; the religious 
fiesta-fair in Saltillo during the first 
week of August where one may see the 
spectacular plume dances and matachi- 
nes, comic gigantic figures dating from 


AUGUST is a month of many religious fiestas. 


medieval Spain; and in the end of the 
month the San Luis Potosi state fair, 
honoring its patron saint, in which ma- 
tachines and malinches dances are part 
of the activities. (Check page 1). 

Cuauhtémoc, the last great Aztec em- 
peror, receives special attention in Au- 
gust—on the 13th, when the city was 
taken by the Spanierds, and again on 
the 21st to commemorate his capture and 
subsequent martyrdom at the hands of 
the victorious Conquistadores. On these 
days, around 11 a.m., dancers gather at 
the Cuauhtémoc statue in Mexico City 
(intersection of Insurgentes and Paseo 
de la Reforma) and perform ancient 
dances in costume at the foot of his 
monument. 


DEATH FIGURE is important in Mexican pag- 








E ven in the Mexico of those days, 
to which news of the outside world came 
slowly, everybody had heard of the 
great scientist. At the age of 33 he had 
already impressed all Europe with his 
‘searching studies of mankind —the sci- 
ence of sociology was yet without a 
name— and his analysis of the atmos- 
phere, theories of the earth’s structure, 
and charting of the ocean’s currents. An 
insatiable curiosity was his driving force. 
He made his dicoveries of things that 
everyone had always known something 
about before but never gotten around 
to measure, weigh, analyze and describe, 
and, in so doing, they became marvel- 
ously transformed in their significance. 

Blond, handsome and gallant, forever 
seeking new descriptions of things —he 
was notably gallant and gescriptive on 


' were first charted'in Mexico 150 years ago 
by the eminent German scientist, 


BARON VON HUMBOLDT 


the subject of the human female— he 
had cut quite a figure wherever his 
wide and continuous travels took him. 
Furthermore, his long two year stay in 
South America had given him the final 
requisite, an aroma of mystery. So, 
when his barque hove in sight off Aca- 
pulco, the stage was properly set. It 
looked like a pirate ship at first and 
some thought it was. Finally it unfurled 
a flag and boomed forth a thunderous 
broadside in salute, which was in due 
time answered by the somewhat surpris- 
ed fort in the bay. 


As you may imagine, in the year 
1803, Acapulco wasn’t a very important 
place for such an important personage 
as von Humboldt. It was just an under- 
populated shipping port on the west 

(Continved on page 20) 


THE ASTONISHING BARON studied everything from volcanoes to 
daisies, traveled indefatigably, and wrote lucidly. Above is a sketch 
he did of Cotopaxi, one of the spectacular cones of this hemisphere. 
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W hatever your schoolbooks may have 
said, the most talked-of woman on the 
American continent during the early 
19th century was not Dolly Madison. 
She was a very pretty Mexican aristo- 
crat, Maria Ignacia Javiera Rafaela 
Agustina Feliciana Rodriguez de Velas- 
co Osorio Barba Jiménez Bello de Pe- 
reyra Fernandez de Cordoba Salas So- 
lano y Garfias, and known to her in- 
timates as “The Blonde Rodriguez”. The 
great German scientist, Baron von Hum- 
boldt, described her as the most aristo- 
cratic woman he had ever met, She was 
also the liveliest. 

She appears prominently in the bio- 
graphies of three of the most famous 
men of her day, Simén Bolivar, the 
fiery liberator of South America; the 
sage Baron von Humboldt; and Agustin 


... who also found time for some other research 
with Mexico's most exciting and versatile’ woman 


“LA GUERA” RODRIGUEZ 


de Iturbide, Emperor of Mexico. Her 
influence over lesser men, including 
three husbands, was not less pronounced 
Her descendants, rightfully proud of the 
ever more important place that writers 
have alloted to her in the history of 
Mexico, admit that some scandal does 
undoubtedly attach itself to her name. 
Does it not, with perhaps equal merit, 
attach itself to the names of Madame 
de’ Stael and Ninén de Lenclos, with 
whom La Giiera has most frequently 
been compared. In her time, which was 
much more strict than ours, it never 
prevented her from being received in 
the highest society. After all, men (and 
women) will talk and La Giiera would 
have been-the last to prevent it. On her 
intelligence and wit, and even on her 
political astuteness, time has been able 























IN THE STAID early 19th Century, a leader in Mexico's 
aristocracy had three husbands and countless friends and 


lovers. .. 


and gracefully got away with it. “La Giiera” is 


linked romantically with some of the epoch's most illustrious 
men, three being Bolivar, von Hunmboldt, and Iturbide. 


to cast no doubt. Her aphorisms remain 
current figures of speech in Mexico. 
Such as her “Fuera de Mexico todo es 
Cuautitlan.” (Outside the city there’s 
nothing but country.) 

La Giiera had a way of almost in- 
stinctively attracting attention to herself, 


without effort. The Spanish Viceroy, 
Mexico being a Spanish possession at 
that time, seems to have been the [first 
to notice it, to his annoyance. An of- 
ficer of his guard, totally oblivious of 
His Excellency, was engrossed in ani- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Mest of the world’s spectacular vol- 
canoes are located in a zone called the 
Ring of Fire, which coasts the Pacific, 
and inland for some distance, on both 
sides; from Mexico northward into Alas- 
ka and across to the Orient. 

Probably no country in the world has 
so much volcanic surface and sub-sur- 
face as Mexico. In some regions, Mi- 
choacan for instance, the landscape con 
sists entirely of volcanoes —little flat- 
topped hills long since serene and now 
covered with pine trees. 

In this issue we try to give you a 
sweep, from various viewpoints, of Me- 
xico’s volcanoes, along with their impact 
on legend and art, Captions in this story 

— a are quotes from the observations of the 
aie? i 53 Paiste artist Dr. Atl, whose paintings and sket- 


PARICUTIN gave scientists their first look at a volcano in its birth pangs, ches have been used in this issue and 


violent life, and slow death. A faithful observer of this phenomenon was . ° P ; 
the landecape painter Dr. All, wheee many chetches of the Parlcutin in- whose panoramic aerial view of the twin 
clude the one above. Below is an Atl panorama of volcanic cones near volcanoes Popocatépet] and Ixtaccihuatl 


Urvapan. are on this month’s cover, 
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POPOCATEPETL-IXTACCIHUATL: “*.. 


the serene beauty of these masses..." 


The twin peaks 


are wrapped in a wondefully romantic legend, as told in the column to the right. 


T he Mexican alpinist is respectful; he 
knows that he is an intruder. His bond 
to his chosen mountain is by her es- 
tablished rules; his love as polite as it is 
passionate, 

The sport of alpinism is young —at 
most two centuries old. But about the 
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slopes of the high Mexican volcanoes, 
ghosts of forgotten climbers ride the 
flurries and haunt the imagination. 
Here, upon the eastern slopes of Ixta, 
remain the ruins of shrines sacred to 
the rain god, Tlaloc; there, within the 
(Continued on page 16) 
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THE LEGEND OF THE VOLCANOES 


Like the Greeks of old, the ancient peo- 
ple of Mexico were never withov' gods 
to worship, nor did they fail to endow 
them with human attributes. Their numer- 
ous volcanoes, mysterious and awe provok- 
ing in their manifestations, were a natural 
subject for deification and legend, and 
consequently, of worship with its attendant 
sacrifice presided over by a strong priest- 
hood. Depending upon the locality, and | 
the hold of religious feeling, these offer- 
ings might vary everywhere from crops to | 
precious gifts, from images made of dough | 
to actual human sacrifice. 

Over the Valley of Mexico tower two 
of its most famous volcanoes, visible from 
three states, and named Ixtaccihuatl and 4 
Popocatepeftl. | 

Ixtaccihvatl was the beautiful daughter 


.and heir of an ancient and renowned Em- 


peror of the Aztecs. But, with age, his 
power was slipping, and his vassals rose 
up in rebellion against him. In this dire 
strait, he summoned the chiefs of his war- 
riors to him, offering the hand of his 
daughter and the rule of the empire to the 
one who could crush the rebellion. As it 
happened, one of those who was eligible 
for a try had been in love with the girl 
for some time, a young and distinguished 
fellow by the name of Popocatépetl. Thus 
inspired, he eventually won the war, bu 

it took time and in the meanwhile his rivals 
sent. word back home that he had bee 

killed in action. When he returned victor 

ious he found that the princess had diedj 
of grief. 

At this turn of events, he. was equall 
stricken with grief himself. He had a grea 
pyramid constructed upon which he laic 
the body of the girl and, ordering an 
other one constructed next to it, sat on i 
to watch over her while he held a torch 

With time, the snows of the mountain: 
covered them both, but the torch contin 
lighted, as anyone can see who glanceq 
up at the closely adjacent volcanoes oj 
Ixta and Popo. Ixta ,indeed, very clos | 
ly resembles “The Sleeping Lady” as s 
has often been called and, it takes b 
little more imagination to think of Pop« 
as the distinguished smoking warrior. 
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(Continued from. page 13) 

now-fuming crater of Popo, descended 
Cortes. soldier in search of sulphur for 
gunpowder; and to the east, above the 
forests of the mountain still called Tla- 


loc, are the ruins of his major temple. 


built by the Toltecs or some other pre- 
Aztec people. 

The novice must accept his status, 
and learn. Orizaba (18,609 feet, latest 
estimate), Popo (17,887 feet), and Ixta 
(17,343 feet), take a yearly toll of lives. 
They are actually easy mountains at the 
right season, from October to March, 
and by the right trails. But they are 
mercilessly deadly the rest of the year 
—especially during the rainy season— 


and to any but the most expert climbers 
attempting the more difficult routes, It 
is not only correct to learn the rules; 
it is foolishness —and possible death— 
not to, 


T here are only two feasible routes up 
Popo. The rest of the cone is shifting 
ash. The beginning climber —anyone 
in fair shape— leaves his car at Tlama- 
cas, a.few miles from the monument at 
the Pass of Cortes, spends the night 
at its fine shelter, and begins well before 
daylight —two a.m. is recommended— 
for the first lap of his climb to Las Cru- 
ces, a little hill well up under the base 
of the cone. From there he climbs direct- 


ly to the low rim of the dormant crater, 
then up to the summit on the Mexico 
side, No matter how hot the valley below, 
he should dress warmly but lightly, car- 
ry proper equipment, water, and a com- 
pact lunch. Best method: accompanying 
one of Mexico’s many excellent alpine 
clubs. 

The experienced climber might try 
the ventorrillo route, up the eastern 
crack between Popo and its eroded an- 
cestor. This is a steep, cold and tricky 
climb, But —its reward is a direct as- 
sent to the summit. 

Ixta is by far the hardest Mexican 
climb, offering almost any alpine condi- 
tion or test of ropemanship upon its 


IXTACCIHUATL. The Sleeping Princess: “. . .higher up, the atmospheric phenomenon has covered its summits with thick layers of ice..." 















PARICUTIN: “*...from the bottom of its crater 
the column of sand and vapors arose... from 
its sides, thin currents of burning lava flowed 
toward the North, thickening the crust of the 
earth.” 







FIRE, ICE, SOMETIMES WATER: Below is a crater 
long since turned cold, now filled with rain- 
water and serving as a supply tank for the 
rich surrounding farmland. 


































many approaches. Ixta is a true mass- 
if, a complex of peaks so old that only 
vulcanologists hazard any guess as to 
where its craters might have been. Its 
celebrated form of a sleeping woman is 
ruin of a much larger mountain, a form 
which explodes into angry black spires 
and treacherous slopes with its first 
close view. Yet, treated with respect, 
it is a safe though arduous climb and, 
of course, a major experience. 
xta-struck alpinists often huddle in 
one of its hospitable refuge huts at nights 
and talk of old and new routes for hours 
over concentrated soup and chocolate. 
For even to the best, Ixtaccihuatl is an 
infinite mountain. But the classical 
route, also starting from the pass Cortes 
descended to Tenochtitlan, is up under 
the feet, over the leg to the Puebla side, 
and then back for the first great view 
of the Valley of Mexico at the base 
of its knees. There is a hut there (at 
about the altitude of Mont Blanc, the 
highest Alp), but if the beginner has 
started early, after a night at La Jolla 
where the road ends, he will pass it by 
for the climb to the highest cabin, so 











VOLCANO IN ACTION: When Paricutin was born a few years ago it threw out great death-dealing clouds of dust 


and spewed a thick blister of lava, completely swallowing up two little villages and forcing townspeople to abandon 
several others, like the one below. 





as to rest the night for the high altitudes 
ahead and his strike for the great flat 
glacier cap—upon which the summit 
itself shifts with the years—by mid- 
morning. This way, he will be down by 
late afternoon. 


E ven the finest climbers must fight 
against the thin air of Orizaba —the 
continent’s third highest peak—yet 
from the south it is possible to hit its 
crater rim without once touching snow. 
But the northern slopes are encased in 
solid glacier, and the western side is cut 
by dangerous cliffs which require mas- 
terly icemanship. The classical route 
is from Ciudad Serdan. A newer route, 
already considered the Noble Ascent 
by seasoned climbers, is from Villa Hi- 
dalgo (a bad ten miles from Tlalchi 





chuca) with a night’s refuge at Piedra 
Grande at 14,476 feet —still a long way 
down. But this route provides a climb 
up Mexico’s finest glacier and, though 
much longer than the easier southern 
ascent, is reliable enough. 

Mexican climbing requires a stron- 
ger brain than muscles, and a sense of 
caution in preference to an outlay of 
equipment. For the average climber an 
ice axe is handier for simple climbing 
that step-chopping, and crampons (at- 
tachable boot spikes) are more an aid 
than a necessity. Excessive ropework is 
inclined to be showy, and when incom- 
petent is far more dangerous than help- 
ful. The best climbing tools are found 
at Deportes Marti, V. Carranza 19, and 
at Importadora Franco-Americana, Ma- 
dero 28-314. 


R ock climbing is at its best at Acto- 
pan, not far from Pachuca, and the tyro 
is advised to avoid an inviting spire 
—especially the deadly ones near Te- 
potztlan— wherever he might find one. 
Many sound-looking Mexican cliffs are 
of ancient, rotten rock —about as climb- 
able as a-heap of magazines. 

Most important is acclimatization, 
particularly for good climbers who long 
to try Popo Ventorrillo or Ixta from 
the Cholula caves directly up to the bel- 
ly. A few swift ascents of Ajusco, south 
of Mexico City, make good conditioning, 
and for the untried there are Tlaloc and 
Telapon, reached from Rio Frio on the 
Puebla highwary. 


FRANK A, BUTLER 


MAN HAS LEARNED, only recently, that vol- 
canoes are not all smothering destruction. Flow- 
ers bloom in volcanic ash, the lava itself is a 
natural insulator and a pliable building ma- 
terial. The photo at right was taken in the 
super-luxurious Pedregal suburb of Mexico City 
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COLOSSUS 
of the NORTH 


DWARFED by the huge (13 feet) bust he is 
making of Lincoln sculptor Robert |. Russin fin- 
ishes details on the plaster cast before sending 
the pieces off to the foundry. Russin, professor 
of art at the University of Wyoming, was com- 
missioned to do the gigantic head as a road- 
side monument on the Lincoln Highway, to be 
installed this year to commemorate Lincoln's 
birth just 150 years ago. The work is being 
done in Mexico to save time and money. 





THE ART OF A PICK-UP is practiced in this. one-two-three sequence taken by an alert photographer in Chapultepec Park. 
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coast of Mexico. So the Baron prompt- 
tly began to make it so. He measured 
the depth and size of the bay, the num- 
ber of ships it could hold and when they 
might come, noted its currents and tem- 
perature, and described the size, dispo- 
sition and variety of its fish. 

Then he moved in on the town. He 
located it precisely some fifty miles from 
where the Mexicans had always sup- 
posed it to be. He described, always 
writing, the streets, the buildings, the 
women; and the earthquakes, their na- 
ture and where they came from. Then 
he took to the surrounding hills. Still 
writing, he noted, measured, weighed, 
skinned and dissected all the animals 
and plants, archeological remains, geo- 
logical curiosities and, particularly, vol- 
canoes, which he calculated to lie in a 
belt all the way across the Pacific to 
Japan, which turned out also to be cor- 
rect, Then, with some hundred mules he 
had collected to transport his baggage 
and innumerable specimens of cultures, 
he started out for Mexico City. 


H. entered the City, with his retinue, 
like a conqueror. Once arrived, he took 
over Mexican society, and they... him. 
Nevertheless, he kept measuring, an- 
alizing, observing —even the society— 
and, of course, writing about it. Fiestas, 
balls, banquets, ceremonies, he took all 
in his stride without missing a calcula- 
tion and, in fact, adding an enigma. 
For La Giiera Rodriguez was always at 
his side —she being the reigning belle 


ot the city whom he had seen, measured, 
analyzed and annexed right from the 
start or soon afterwords. 

Some patriotic Mexicans claim it was 
she who annexed him... but no matter. 
The Baron von Humboldt remained in 
Mexico more than a year, and by that 
time little known Mexico was better map- 
ped, measured, geologized, sociologized, 
described, and generally made better 
known than, perhaps, any other country 
on the face of the earth. Furthermore he 
has written with a clarity and interest 
that, even by modern standards, is envi- 
able. As his writing was vast and cover- 
ed practically the whole range of the sci- 
entific interests of his time, it is pos- 
sibly best to append the full list, for 
you to choose from, marveling: 


E ssay Upon the Chemical Analysis 
of the’ Atmosphere and Some Objects 
of Natural History; Pictures of Nature; 
Voyages to the Equinoctal Regions of 
the New World; View of the Mountains 
and Monuments of the Native People of 
America; A Collection of Astronomic 
Observations; General Physics and Geo- 
logy; Geographical Distribution of the 
Plants; Political Essay Upon the Gov- 
ernment of New Spain; Isometric Lines 
and the Distribution of Warmth Upon 
the Globe; Numerical Evaluation of the 
Population of the New Continent; Con- 


stitution and Effects Produced by Vol- 


canoes in Different Parts of the Globe; 
Political Essay on the Island of Cuba; 
and a volume of encyclopedic character 
entitled Cosmos which, incidentally, he 
started writing at the age of eighty. 








CARRINGTON 


N ews last month in Mexico’s world 
of art was Leonora Carrington’s bow as 
stage designer. Her sets and costumes 
for Wm. Shakespeare’s “The Tempest”, 
performed by a group of gifted amat- 
eurs, contributed much to the success of 
the show. 





AN OLD MEXICAN CUSTOM is te mix politics and art, then agitate briskly until the 
mixture explodes. The mural above, started by artist-agitater David Alfare Siqueiros 
for the Mexico City headquarters of the Actors Union, was abruptly halted by the 
oappalied union secretary general, Rodolfo Landa, who ordered it bearded over as being 
tee political. The actors, he explained, only wanted the mural “to depict themes relat- 
ing te their profession and their art." Siqueiros said he wanted the mural to tell about 
“the gangsterism of our unions..." ‘...the agression of the government against the 
workers”  Sniffed the Communist artist self-righteously over his unfinished mural: “Lan- 
da and his people are afraid to look at the truth...” 


As most collectors and students of art 
know, Miss Carrington is one of the most 
distinguished artists in the world today. 
Her realm of fantasy and mastery of 
subtle, shimmering color was well suited 
to the demands of the play. On this page 
we publish two of her individual cos- 
tumes (Préspero and Miranda) and a 
scene from the show, giving some indi- 
cation of the type of set. 
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TOWN’S FOUNDER, Friar Juan de San Miguel, is overshadowed 
by “Gothic” central church facade, built by local stone cutter. 


Most small towns are content to be 
just small towns. But in Mexico, where 
things are done with a volcanic flair, 
towns sometimes erupt upon curious 
careers. Coyotepec specializes in pot- 
tery, Taxco becomes a jewelry center, 
and Paracho, among others, devotes it- 
self to guitars. Perhaps the most unu- 
sual career pursued by a Mexican town 
is that of San Miguel de Allende. San 
Miguel has become a professional artist’s 
model. 

This festive city of some twelve thou- 
sand inhabitants, on the mountainous 
plateau two hundred miles north of Mex- 
ico City and only thirty-nine miles from 
Queretaro and sixty-three from Guana- 
juato, now attracts artists and photo- 
graphers from all over the world, 

Packed with treasures of colonial ar- 
chitecture and officially designated as a 
national monument, also historically im- 
portant as the cradle of Mexican Inde- 
pendence, local citizens are passionately 
devoted to keeping their town a perfect 
colonial model. It is a ‘pleasant and 
unspoiled place, an aristocratic jewel 


with a lion’s share of seignorial man- 
sions, flower-filled Mudejar patios and 
color-splashed plazas. Here there are 
no twentieth century Aztec temples 
neighboring some hybrid-Bauhaus mo- 
vie, no echoes of medieval Spain 
squeezed between garages and bottling 
plants. San Miguel is colonial, and pure 
colonial. 

From a steep hillside overlooking 
the sweep of the Laja River valley and 
the distant blue fume of the Guanajuato 
Mountains, San Miguel offers a superb 
setting for either.painting or photo- 
graph. Almost every house is higher 
than some other; red-tiled rooftops and 
the shimmering, fanciful cupolas of 
churches are spread below. 

The town has so much to excite the 
eye that exceptional people have been 
anxious to enhance its glories or to settle 
there. For one example, former president 
Lazaro Cardenas bought a plot of land 
overlooking the valley and presented it 
to the city as a lookout. 


~ Over the past decade both Mexican 


and foreign cosmopolites, as well as ar- 


“% 


tists, writers, actors, and people who just 
like to live in a national monument, have 
adopted the town for part-time or year- 
around residence. Cantinflas, Mexico's 
leading comedian, owns a house there; 
a few doors beyond is the former home 
of artist Rufino Tamayo, now owned 
by singer-actor Pedro Vargas. Pepe Or- 
tiz, the famed, retired bullfigher, has 
both a house in town and a bullbreeding 
ranch on the outskirts. 

On a morning stroll through the twist- 
ed, cobbled streets one is likely to run 
into a local cowboy, appropriately garb- 
ed right down to his pistols, a French 
movie actress, or maybe Robert Law- 
rence, symphony conductor and NBC 
commentator, or the great movie direc- 
tor John Huston. Some maintain homes; 
others drop in whenever they have a 
chance. 


Wat attracts such a variety of peo- 
ple and the movie companies which have 
used San Miguel for settings of such 
pictures as The Brave Bulls and Sere- 
nade is San Miguel’s color. The patina 

(Continued on page 27) 
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a second home for those who want peace — picturesquely — San Miguel also 


lives to be looked at. 























“LA GUERA” 
RODRIGUEZ 


(Continued from page 11) 

mated conversation with a mere slip of 
a girl of sixteen. The girl turned out to 
be the Mayor’s daughter, and the Ma- 
yors daughter turned out to be La 
Giiera. The slighted Viceroy ordered 
their immediate marriage. The officer 
was the Conde de Regla, and a bore. She 
gave him a daughter, a divorce, and 
travel orders to some place well past 
Cuautitlan. 


Her second marriage was to the im- 
mensely rich but obviously doddering 
Marqués de Guadalupe, who rather 
promptly died, because, his family 
claimed, La Giiera uncovered his feet 
while he was in bed. (How the devil 
could they have known that?) They 
stood to gain his fortune if the old mar- 
qués had died childless. As the end of 
the critical nine months approached, 
three gentlemen happened to be passing 
the home of La Giiera. Being unac- 
quainted with the lady, they were sur- 
prised when she irivited them in for cho- 
colate. They were more surprised when 
she calmly went to her bed and, before 
their eyes, delivered herself of a baby. 
One of the gentlemen fainted, but they 
were irreproachable witnesses, La Giiera 
revived the fallen one, and served the 
chocolate which they had well earned. 
She had earned a fortune. 

Possibly due to this circumstance La 
Giiera’s third marriage, to the Marqués 
de Aguayo, was uneventful. She bore 
him a daughter, her third, and did not 
outlive him. 

These three comparatively dull mar- 
riages disposed of, we are free to dis- 
cuss without unnecessary interruption 
her vastly more interesting extra-marital 
activities which took place meanwhile. 

Her first conquest of note was the 
young Simén Bolivar, then but a mere 
lieutenant, with his southern conquests 
all before him. He had arrival in Mex- 
ico with the highest commendatory let- 


ters and, with his distinguished manner 
and brilliant conversation, soon was the 
darling of the viceregal palace, the Vice- 
roy himself, who was then don José Mi- 
guel Azunza, being foremost among his 
admirers. But La Giiera was his match 
in wit and conversation, and from then 
on his attentions were for no one else. 
Perhaps drawn out by La Giiera, the 
young man grew incautious, Be that as 
it may, shortly afterwards the Palace 
buzzed with his, heretofore unrevealed, 
violent views on political freedom and 
liberty. The Viceroy, conservative Roy- 
alist that he was, became alarmed and 
rather pointedly suggested Bolivar’s leav- 
ing the country which Bolivar, being 
no fool, rather hastily did. It was a sad 
farewell for La Giiera. And Mexico, 


for the time, was saved from the bitter 
struggle for independence that so soon 
gripped the countries to the south. 


Meanwhile, La Giiera was doing 
enough to keep tongues busy at home. 
Her variously interpreted interest in don 
José Mariano Beristain de Sousa, cané- 
nigo en la Santa Iglesia Metropolitana, 
can be dismissed as due to her religious 
inclinations. Better things were coming. 
These arrived with the name of Federico 
Enrique Alejandro, Baron de Humboldt, 
by way of Acapulco, on the 22nd of 
March of 1803. Many were the func- 
tions given in honor of this famous nat- 
uralist, astronomer and explorer. At a 
concert he heard a lovely voice and, 
quite naturally, this lovely voice be- 
longed to La Giiera. They were seldom 
separated for the rest of his stay in Mex- 
ico. 

It was during this time that there also 
arrived in Mexico the magnificent 
equestrian statue of Carlos IV, now 


known as “El Caballito”. It was an event 
of such importance as to call for a Mass 
in the Cathedral and an unveiling in the 
Zocalo, crowded to the last inch of space. 
As the guest of honor, the good Baron 
was called upon to make the unveiling 
speech. He had arrived, naturally, with 
La Giiera on his arm. His speech, 


long and of fulsome praise for the per- 
fection of the statue, was hardly over 
when La Giiera’s too audible whisper 
was heard. As a naturalist, she said, 
he certainly should have noticed that 
the horse’s essential parts were grossly 
misplaced. Furthermore, as the curious 
quickly ascertained, she was right. Such 
was her charm that, when the time came, 
they parted friends. 

But it was with La Giiera’s interest in 
don Agustin de Iturbide that all light 
talk suddenly stopped. It was no laugh- 
ing matter now. The movement for in- 
dependence from Spain had been grow- 
ing in strength and La Giiera had been 
denounced as a conspirator before the 
dreaded Court of the Inquisition which, 
however, got nothing from her. 

Too late it was learned that the popu- 
lar Colonel Iturbide had been a princi- 
pal plotter, in fact, the principal. And 
La Giiera, backing the movement out of 
her sizeable fortune, had also been one 
of Iturbide’s most trusted advisors. As I 
say, it was realized a bit late to be pre- 
cise when, after the grueling War of In- 
dependence, Iturbide deviated the route 
of his victory parade to stop before the 
balcony of her home and render his 
homage to her. Was’she.pleased? Only 
{pr a moment. Iturbide’s plans to make 
himself Emperor met with her outspoken 
opposition and, when he crowned himself 
nevertheless, she took no place in his 
court. She had always known when to 
make a graceful exit. 

ELIOT GIBBONS 
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DRIVING TO MEXICO? 


Make sure you have car insurance 
that covers you completely while. in 
Mexico. . 

You can purchase full coverage by 
mail, with flexible dates to accom- 
modate a change in plans. 


For detailed information and costs, 
write to: 
INTERNATIONAL 
INSURANCE SERVICE 
354 South Spring St., Suite 711 


Telephone: Madison 6-0261 
Los Angeles 13, California 








HOTEL SANTA PRISCA 


Your hosts: Fred & Tere Clapp 
Best in food, service and comfort 
Reasonable Rates 


Toxco Guerrero 
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How to ‘Do’ Volcanoes 


If you're. ambitious enough to want to climb 
the Volcanoes, as well as look at them, some sug- 
gestions as to how to go about it; how to get 
there, and where to stay, have been put together 
for us by the experts from the Club de Explora- 
cienes de Mexico. 

There are two volcanoes that the Club de Ex- 
ploraciones in Mexico suggests you just go and look 
at: one is the now extinct but still very interesting 
PARICUTIN. This is reached by car from the town 
of Uruapan in the State of Michoacan. 

The other is the VOLCAN DE COLIMA, which 
you may see by going to the city of the same name, 
capital of the State of Colima, by planes, train, 
bus, or highway. 

Near Mexico City, there are several famous 
volcanoes, two being AJUSCO and XITLE: The pop- 
ular supposition is that AJUSCO, which is now ex- 
tinct, was responsible for the lava formation of 
the Pedregal; the facts seem to indicate, however, 
that the culprit was really XITLE. These two vol- 
canoes may be reached by driving to the town 
of Ajusco or to Topilejo and then starting to climb 
from there (about 20 minutes from the city). 

POPOCATEPETL and IXTACCIHUATL: To climb 
IXTA you go to the town of Amecameca and from 
there to Paso de Cortés, and turning right to Tla- 
macas, start your climb. To go up POPO, you start 
from de Paso de Cortés. Left to La Jolla and 
start climb. 

NEVADO DE TOLUCA: Also not too far from 
Mexico City, and the easiest one of all in terms 
of accessibility. It has a road that goes around 
and around, practically to the top. This one can 
be done from Mexico City, but should you want to 
combine it with the Toluca Market, Metepec pot- 
tery and other attractions of the region, you can 
base yourself at the Hotel San Carlos in Toluco 
quite comfortably. 

COFRE DE PEROTE: Taking the Puebla road, yau 
turn off at Perote to a little town called &l Sano- 
toric (a German prisoner-of-war-camp in World 
War I!), which the Exploraciones people consider 
really the first camp for this volcano and which 
is your jumping-off place. 

LA MALINCHE: This beautiful little hill, named 
for the lovely Indian princess who wos loved by 
Cortés can be recched also from the Puebla road, 
taking off from the town of Hvamantla. 

PICO DE ORIZABA: Again taking the Puebla 
road, you can reach this peak by way of Chalchi- 
comula and Tlachichuca, of by Ciudad Serdén and 
La Cueva del Muerto. 

MIL CUMBRES: In the State of Michoacén, ovt- 
side the City of Morelia are what is known as the 
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Thousand Peaks... actually there are mora than 
eighty volcanoes in the State of Michoacan and 
these you are encouraged to view rather than 
climb. You'll find Mil Cumbres about half way 
between Toluca and Morelia and if you persevere 
in your journey into the beautiful State of Michoa- 
cén, you can see more volcanoes than you'd be- 
lieve could possibly exist. 

The Club de Exploraciones de México, A. C., 
at J. A. Mateos No. 146 (Telephone 19-52-46) is 
more than happy to give any information you wish. 
If you don't speak Spanish, let your hotel or 
“travel agent call them for you. One word of warn- 
ing: the Club is in session three nights a week, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday, ‘and only on 
these days (from 8:30 p.m. to 11:00 p.m.) can you 
get information. A Mr. Mancilla there was ex- 
tremely kind and helpful to us; we are sure he will 
bé ditto to you. 


Guide to San Miguel 


Rancho Atascadero: On hillside overlooking 
town. Single 62 pesos American plan. Small, 
well-run hotel in a beautiful setting. Swimming 
pool and horses. The food is considered the best 
in town. 

Posada de San Francisco: On the jardin or 

Single 75 pesos, double 140 pesos, 
American plan. A charming bit of colonial ar- 
chitecture. Good service and food. 

Hotel Instituto: Southern edge of town. Singles 
from 90 pesos; doubles: 160; also weekly and stud- 
ent rates. This hotel is connected with the In- 
stituto Allende Art Center and shares its lavish 


main plaza. 


grounds. Beautiful view of the town, and restful 
sur dings. Food adequate but uninspiring. 

Hotel Colonial: On Canal, one block west of 
the jardin. A pleasant small hotel with a flower 
filled patio. Single 60 pesos, double 140 pesos. 
A rather old hotel and somewhat understaffed; 
food so-so. 

Hotel Vista Hermosa: On Calle 
Allende, 2 block from the jardin. 
50 pesos, double 100, American plan Unpreten- 
tious and pleasani, a favorite of art students. 
Good food. 

Casa Carmen: Recreo 11, two blocks from plaza. 
A clean, comfortable inn with a limited number 
of well-furnished rooms. Friendly atmosphere. 
Good food. American plan; single from 55 pe- 
sos, also European plan and modified American 





Cufia de 
Single from 


plan. 


El Patio: A half-block from the jordin at the 
corner of Correo and Diaz de Sollano. A colonial 
type and bar. 
charming, prices reasonable, 

Dancing. 


The atmosphere is 
and the food ex- 


restaurant 
cellent. 


Casa Zavala: Two shops, one in the Posada de 
San Francisco, the other at San Francisco 13. 
Specialty is fine embroidery on blouses of ex- 
cellent batiste. Also Pétzcuaro and local cam- 
bayas and rebozos. 


Casa Maxwell: Canal 13. Hard-to-find gold 
filigree jewelry from Huetamo; stunning embroid- 
ered Chilapa rebozos; exclusive Jeannie Valentine 
apparel. 


Daniel’s: Two shops; tor women at Correo 9; 
for men at Portal Guadalupe 10, on the plaza. 
The first features Maya de Mexico sports apparel, 
Pétzcuaro cambayas and Cora handbags and 
belts. The men's shop specializes in cambaya 
sport shirts; cut, quality gnd detail is unusually 
fine. Prices reasonable. 

Casa Anguiano: Canal 9. Local and Michoo- 
can cambayas, embroidered shirts and blouses. 
Materials good; prices reasonable; tailoring only 
fair. 

Casa Garcia: Two shops in the Portal de Allen- 
de, katty-corner from the Posada San Francisco. 
One has a superb collection of Mexican regional 
crafts and arts; the other specializes in apparel, 

and local embroidery. Though quality 
is excellent, prices are much higher than equi- 
valent goods sold along the Reforma in Meixco 
City. 

Beckman’s, at Calle Pila Seca 8. 
silver jewelry designed by Norman and Carmen 
Beckman. Prices reasonable; designs very nice. 

Hojalateria Llamas, Zacatecas 7. Superb craft- 
manship in tin. Some of the best designing in 
Mexico. Prices, sometimes higher than Sanborn's 
in Mexico City. 

Enrique Lépez, a block down on Zacatecas. 
Tin work at reasonable prices. 

Institute Allende Shop, in the art school. The 
best quality local sarapes. The Instituto also has 
an art gallery where the paintings of James Pin- 
to, Frederick Samuelson, John Baldwin, Kent Bow- 
man, and the sculpture of Kestenbaum and Simén 
Ibarra can be bought for a third to o half less 
than their works sell for in the States. 
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of picturesque streets has hardly chang- 
ed over many centuries, the gay fiestas 
and charming traditions seem irresistible 
to all. 

Much of the delight of San Miguel 
centers around its market and jardin, 
or central plaza —certainly one of the 
loveliest in Mexico. The well-kept plaza 
seems to revolve around a bandstand 
of pink stone. It is surrounded by prim 
flagstone walks and furnished with fri- 
volous turn-of-the-century iron benches. 
The vivid green grass is shaded by trim- 
med hemlocks, lime and glossy mag- 
nolias. This is the heart of San Miguel’s 
social life, the open-air concert hall and 
public-athenaeum, as well as the foyer 
for the colonial city hall, hotel, portalled 
shops and the parish church (or “ca- 
thedral”’, as tourists call it.) 


T his soaring “Gothesque” pile of pink 
stone is the great exception to San Mi- 
guel’s otherwise uniform colonial archi- 
tecture. During an architectural spree 
in the last century the original Francis- 
can building had its face lifted by an 
unlettered Indian mason named Zeferino 
Gutierrez, without a doubt an architec- 
tural genius. Gutiérrez based his unique 
pink monument on postcard impressions 
of French cathedrals, creating an imagi- 
native facade that is Gothic in feeling 
yet full of the charming plastic freedom 
native to the Indian artist. Since only 
the fagade was remodeled, this might 
well be the world’s finest false-front! 

The town has had time to accumulate 
a great deal of important architecture 
since its founding in 1540 by Friar 
Juan de San Miguel. Notable among 
the city’s baroque fagade are those of 
the Casa del Mayorazgo de Canal, the 
Oratorio de San Felipe and the San 
Francisco Church. The architect for the 
latter was Eduardo Tresguerras, Mex- 
ico’s Michaelangelo. Throughout the 
town are plaques memorializing the res- 
idences and birthplaces of many intel- 


lectual and national figures —Ignacio 
Allende, Aldama, General Anastasio 
Bustamante, El Nigromante, and Gene- 
ral Mariano Escobedo, who defeated the 
forces of Maximiliano and Napoleon III. 

Some of the colonial houses have been 
modernized, now serving as hotels or 
private homes. According to the rules 
of San Miguel, the modernization may 
only affect interiors. 

Thanks to this more or less rigidly 
observed tradition this is one Mexican 
town free of commercial signs, garish 
plate-glass store fronts and other mani- 
festations of the twentieth century. As 
one result San Miguel’s famous fiestas 
are staged in a splendid setting. 

There are people who insist that San 
Miguel’s major industry is fiestas! The 
official town calendar of events lists 
over thirty celebrations throughout the 
year, some of them week-long affairs, 
averaging one about every tenth day. 
Among the most brilliant are the Inde- 
pendence Day celebration (Sept. 15th 
and 16th); Day of the Dead (Nov. 1 
and 2); the Christmas Posadas (Dec. 
16 to 24), considered among the most 
colorful and traditional in the country; 
Easter Week; Corpus Christi; and the 
explosive fete honoring the town’s pa- 
tron saint, San Miguel (Sept. 28 to Oct. 
1). 


W ith its fiestas, colonial charm and 
leisurely life, San Miguel has become 
rather more than just an artist’s model. 
For many of the several hundred artists 
and art students who have made San 
Miguel an artist’s mecca, the town has 
become something of a mistress as well. 
They have fallen; they can’t live without 
her. Passionately attached to her gaiety 
and moods, they spend endless hours 
having her pose for them. 

The San Miguelenses themselves— 
townsmen, shopkeepers and artisans— 
have come to look upon students and 
artists painting in their picturesque sun- 
washed streets with a certain benignity. 
They know that ‘their little town is 
rapidly becoming one of the most paint- 
ed and photographed in the world. 

JAMES NORMAN 
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by Borbora de Zouche Palmer 


F or years in Mexico French wines 
were very popular, as was almost any- 
thing French, but nowadays we are 
learning more and more how delicious 
the wines of our own country can be. 
These wines are produced in various re- 
gions and it would be impossible in this 
little space to tell you about all of them; 
but the best known and most popular 
come from the Aguascalientes and Sal- 
tillo region, which this month celebrates 
its grape harvest with a fair and general 
gaiety. 

The Cia. Vinicola de Saltillo, which 
has a line of red and white table wines 
under the general name of ALAMo, also 
makes fine wines of the type called “Ge- 
nerosos”. These are the fall-bodied 
Moscatels, Ports and Sherries. One of 
their best is the Rosado ALAMO, a rose 
wine that is good with almost any dish. 
They also have a Champagne called La 





ait 


SALTILLERA, and under the general 
heading of cus 45, they have distilled 
grape products, including some reason- 
ably good brandies. 

The Cia. Vinicola de Aguascalientes, 
on the other hand, produces a line of 
white, red and what is known as violet 
table wines, aswell as their famous 
GRAN RESERVA DE SAN MARCOS, which is 
very good smooth all-grape brandy. 

Good all around red wines (Spanish 
claret type) are: NOBLEJO and RANCHO 
viEJO, which also makes a good rosé. 

One of our favorite diplomats who 
must remain anonymous due to a fussy 
“dignity clause’ "has been kind enough 
to give us his recipe for the Alexander 
Cocktail he devised after tasting Gran 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued. 
Reserva San Marcos, ideal for this type 
of drink. 


ALEXANDER ANONYMOUS 


For each person put into a shaker 
with cracked ice half an ounce of 
brandy Gran Reserva San Marcos, half 
an ounce of creme de cacao and half 
an ounce of fresh cream. Shake well, 
and strain into shallow chilled cocktail 
glasses. 

Though theoretically this is a cock- 
tail, actually it makes a delicious after 
dinner drink to serve with very hot 
black coffee. 

And here is a good recipe for meat 


with wine, Mexican-French: 
CARNE DE RES A LA MODA 


About six pounds of beef (as we call it 
here in Mexico “bola”), which may be top 
round of the same sort as you use for a pot 
roast, is put into a deep casserole on a bed 
of sliced carrots, onions and celery. The beef 
is thoroughly larded with garlic, pepper corns 
and bay leaves. It is then generously sprink- 
led with clove, cumin seed and coriander. 
Over this you pour a couple of bottles of red 
wine of your choice and allow the whole thing 
to marinate in the refrigerator for 48 hours. 
At the end of this time, take the beef out of 
the marinade, wipe it dry and brown it well 
in a Dutch oven or heavy skillet. Strain any 
marinade that may be left and pour it over 
the meat; add water to cover and a couple of 
stalks of celery with their leaves on, a cou- 
ple of sliced carrots and two medium sized 
onions sliced. Simmer this until the meat is 
very tender, adding salt to taste. The meat 
may be served cold after cooling in its gravy: 
or the gravy may be thickened and the meat 
served hot. If you serve the meat cold, you 
may accompany it with a Cumberland Sauce. 
Dissolve four tablespoons of red currant jelly 
to which are added 1/5 pint of port wine, 1 
teaspoon of finely chopped shallots, one tea- 
spoon each of small pieces of orange rind 
and lemon rind, cut very finely, scalded and 
cooled, the juice of an orange and that of 
half a lemon, 1 teaspoon of dry English mus- 
tard, a little cayenne pepper and a pinch of 
powdered ginger. Mix very well and chill. 
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How Patrick Tritton became a bull- 
fighter is not quite clear. The young 
Englishman, who had been managing 
the British Industrial Centre in Mexico 
City during his 16 months here, cer- 
tainly had a spectator’s interest in the 
Fiesta Brava. He had made some close 
friends with certain novice bullfighters, 
and it was a rare Sunday afternoon that 
he wasn’t at one bullring or the other 
to see what was going on. 

It all started off harmlessly enough. 
Patrick, who is 22, happened to men- 
tion that he was flying back to England 
to visit his family. His friends thought 
about this and decided it would be a 
splendid idea to stage a bullfight as a 
kind of farewell gesture. It surely 
wouldn’t cost much, since they could all 
offer their services free. In fact, there 
would probably even be a profit, which 
they would grandly turn over to some 
worthy charity. Everyone became very 
enthusiastic, and before the first exuber- 
ant planning was over, Patrick even 
found himself accepting their invitation 
to actually assist at the fight. 

Patrick also found that the good in- 
tentions of his friends did not quite in- 
clude such pesky details as lining up the 
ring, getting the permits, printing the 
posters, selling the tickets. Nor did the 
bubblingly eager plans go into details 
about just who would pay for the bulls 
and take care of all the other advance 
costs of a bullfight. 


To buy the bulls, Patrick sold his car. 
As tickets began selling, the cash was 


immediately channeled into the general 
“management” expenses: hiring musi- 
cians, policemen, ticket takers, horses 


Octtton 


for the picadores, butchers to take care 
of the bulls after the fight, little boys to 
look after parked cars. Even such jobs 
as painting the roadside markers on 
the route to the ring fell to Patrick, 


When the great afternoon finally came, 
luck was against Patrick. The sky was 
heavy with clouds and as low drizzle be- 
gan falling about an hour before fight 
time. Some of the thousand or so per- 
sons who had bought tickets in advance 
showed up, but the gloomy wet weather 
almost completely killed the sale of tick- 
ets at the gate. 

And then, the bulls were unpredict- 
able- and hard to fight, even for Pat- 
rick’s experienced friends. It was his 
particular misfortune to get one of the 
worst of the four animals, and although 
he made several so-so passes with the 
cape, the final two encounters with the 
bull were less than dignified: once he 
was tossed, unhurt, over the animal's 
head, and the second time he had to 
scramble over the wall when the bull 
made an unexpected charge. 


F ancielly, the “farewell party”, was 
a disaster: Because of poor ticket sales, 
Patrick lost around 5,000 pesos ($400). 

After all of this, he still managed to 
leave for England as scheduled, although 
it meant traveling by bus and boat in- 
stead of jet transoceanic plane. He still 
planned to return to Mexico, where he 
will pick up his role again as in “afi- 
cionado” —still as interested as ever in 
bullfights, but infinitely more know- 
ledgeable. 


Businessman Patrick Tritton became the first En- 
glishman to fight a bull, or vice versa, in Mexice. 
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